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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


A friend in Seattle has sent us this excellent 
letter from The Star of that city: 


WHAT TO DO WITH EX-FIRE 
HORSES? 


Editor The Star: I notice in your issue of 
February 25th the news item about the disposal of 
Seattle’s worn-out fire horses. After nine years’ 
faithful service it seems a poor reward to turn 
these intelligent, affectionate creatures over to 
strangers to drag out their decrepit old age, 
straining at gravel cart and garbage wagon. 
Of what use now is the shining harness, the care- 
ful grooming, the petting? Merely a mockery, 
standing only for their owners’ vanity and not for 
any real interest in the horse itself. Does the 
University district know what care these ‘“ex- 
service men” are getting? What quantity and 
quality of food, what housing? Whether or not 
abuse and blows, neglect and illness is their 
fate? Or what harsh master will bid them in 
later to pull a junk cart or sell to a horse trader? 
If the city is not wealthy enough or humane 
enough to pension their old fire horses, allowing 
them to spend their last days in peace and well- 
earned freedom, then let them destroy them at 
once and not sell them to burdens, loneliness and 
abuse that their enfeebled old age cannot sustain. 
The Petaluma (Cal.) poultry farms ship in 
broken down old horses from all the nearby 
states to use for chicken feed. They come ill, 
broken-legged, sore, weak, hungry and thirsty, 
and practically no care is given them for days 
after arriving, as ‘‘they are so soon to be killed, 
anyway.’ Does notany old horse, enslaved for a 
lifetime, deserve a better fate than this? 

When the fire department at Great Falls, 
Montana, two years ago discarded horses for fire 
autos, ‘‘ Dewey,’ seventeen years in service, was 
the last to go. The boys there didn’t turn 
Dewey out for garbage wagons or any unknown 
fate. They pensioned him for life, a warm stall 
in winter, green meadows in summer. They go 
around to see him now and then and pet him as 
they used to do, and the day he left the depart- 


ment gave him a banquet. Dewey was there 
with blue ribbons and oats, also speeches in his 
honor and letters and telegrams read from indi- 
viduals and newspapers from practically every 
state in the Union. The mayor was there, the 
city council and city officials, 100 other guests 
and fire department officials of both the state and 
nearby towns. Because, as they said, ‘‘ Dewey 
did his duty,” they meant to give him a square 


deal. But Seattle and Great Falls seem to be 
quite different towns. Sincerely yours,—L. M. 
CLARKE. 


BEARS NEED PROTECTION 


“T have stood for the bear and preached for 
his protection for ten years, and, while I do not 
know whether I have made any impression on the 
bear, I am pretty sure I have made none on the 
lawmakers,” says Howard Wood of Bangor, 
chief game warden and president of the Maine 
Game Wardens’ Association. 

“They don’t seem to take me seriously, but it 
is a sure enough problem with me. Why, I 
hardly dare to look Bruin in the face in the 
spring, when she comes out of a hollow pine with 
her two little ones, and to think how little I have 
accomplished for her and her family all these 
years. 

“She is blamed for all kinds of depredations — 
she does not commit. The bear is the most 
harmless animal in the woods. She sleeps all 
winter and lives on roots and berries in the sum- 
mer—those of them that escape the trapper. 
I have never heard that a bear ever killed a 
human being, but, goodness knows, there are 
some who might be killed, especially those in the 
legislature who are opposed to their protection. 
A bear has a gentle, forgiving disposition. 

“A bear’s pelt is worth on the market 
about as much as a mink skin, plus the $5 
bounty paid by the state. Bear hunting and 
trapping furnish the excuse for a certain class of 
men to be in the woods with traps and guns when 
all other game is protected. It affords an excuse 
to cover up all the other lawless killing. It is 
robbing the state of hundreds of bears and thous- 
ands of dollars every year paid in bounties and 
tens of thousands in revenue that might be de- 
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rived from visiting sportsmen if 1t were known 
that the bears were protected, with only an open 
season in the fall. I have yet to see a sportman 
who wouldn’t rather have a bear to take home 
than any other species of game—not excepting 
the moose.” 


The following interesting letter is from Miss 
Mabel Hawkins, who helped form the Stoneham 
Animal Rescue League, and practically managed 
it before the illness of her father obliged her to 
go to Florida: 

CASSADAGA, FLORIDA, 
May 1, 1921. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: Your annual report which I 
received a few days ago was read with much 
interest, as it always is. After living in this 
country, or section of the country, where there 
are no societies or shelters, one fully appreciates 
what they mean to a community. There are so 
many half starved dogs, and such wretched horses 
and mules that belong to the negroes. It seems 
as though the natives were so used to seeing 
them, that they think nothing about it. 

Cassadaga is just a winter colony and the peo- 
ple most all come from a distance, so there are 
very few animals in the camp that belong here. 
We are not troubled with the deserted cat prob- 
lem, for the people do not bring cats with them. 
There is a negro settlement about a mile from 
here, and the dogs come over from there, and we 
surely do not need to waste any scraps. Most of 
the dogs are females which makes it all the worse. 
How many times I have wished there was a place 


where a lot of these poor, half starved creatures . 


could be taken. 

There was a female dog and two pups that 
came here the other day. The dog looked about 
like a picture that was in Our FourRFOOTED 
FRIENDS a few months ago. I put down a gen- 
erous plate of food and it disappeared as if by 
magic. -I set out a second installment and that 
too, vanished. A day or two later, one of the 
pups came alone. I gave her a meal that would 
have been no mean luncheon for Barry, and it dis- 
appeared. I do not see where that puppy put it 
all. I am afraid that my sympathy runs away 
with my judgment, sometimes. 

‘I bought a half starved dog from a negro out of 


sympathy, thinking I would chloroform him when 
we went North, if I could not get a good home for 
him. Now he is filled up, he is such a pretty and 
loving dog, and is so happy, we can’t bear to dis- 
pose of him. He does not want to be out of our 
sight, and if I kept that dog in the house, as 
much as he stays from choice, I would think it 
unkind. I put him out the shed door, and about 
the time I get back into the kitchen, I hear the 
porch door swing to with a bang, and he is inside | 
again. Heisa hound and we live near the woods, 
and I would think he would enjoy running. He 
seems happy only when he can be with us. We 
do not intend to come North this summer, so 
Jack has a long period of happiness ahead of him. 

There is one other little dog here that his owner 
took from a dog pound in Ohio. He is a very 
cute dog and his master and mistress adore him. 
There is a Camp Meeting Association here and 
during the season they hold four services weekly. 
Little Fritz attended about every service this 
winter. When he hears the bell, he is all excite- 
ment. Sometimes he would not get out when his 
master went, but as soon as he had a chance, he 
would scamper over to the Auditorium and come 
trotting down the aisle sniffing at every pew. 
When he scented his master, he would turn in 
and hop up on the seat, satisfied and happy. 
He never made a sound. 

I saw one of the most wretched mules, down in 
the nearest town to us, that I ever saw. I met it 
one day when I walked down. I had always seen 
it from an auto before, and did not realize that it 
was such an awful looking creature. I went into 
a store and bought a feed of oats, and made in- 
quiry as to its ownership. I found it formerly 
belonged to a wealthy lumber company, and 
when it ceased to be useful to them, they gave it 
toanegro. I wrote to the company telling them 
that I was informed that the mule was once their 
property, and when it ceased to be of service to 
them, instead of humanely disposing of it, they 
gave it toa negro. I said if the information was 
correct, I thought they were in a measure respon- 
sible, for they must know how the negroes treated 
their animals, and asked them if they would not, 
for humanity’s sake, see that the wretched animal 
was speedily and humanely disposed of, and not 
left to wander about, a reproach on the civiliza- 
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tion of the community that permitted such 
miserable animals to wander about its streets, 
and.a disgrace to its present and former owners. 
I received a very courteous, though not very 
satisfactory reply. It said that they sold it to 
one of their men several years ago, and as long as 
he lived it was well cared for, and they did not 
feel responsible. I go to Lake Helen about every 
week and always look for the mule, and I have 
never seen it since, so I am hoping that the poor 
mule is forever in green pastures. That was 
several months ago. 

My dog has just returned from a walk with his 
master. When he gets back, he always comes 
bounding in to tell which ever one is here, all 
about the good time he has had. 

We live on the shore of a small lake, in which 
there are said to be alligators, though I have 
never seen one in the three winters we have lived 
here. One afternoon I was sitting in the porch 
and I heard a great splashing in the water. I 
thought I was going to see an alligator, sure. I 
looked and saw a horse’s head instead of a ’gators. 
Soon I saw another. There were three horses and 
they played in the lake all the afternoon, just 
like boys. They would swim about a while, then 
go out and nibble a bit, and then go in and take 
another swim. I have seen them several times. 
They belong to a man at the other end of the 
pond. 

We have beautiful birds, and it is a safe haven 
for them. No shooting is allowed in the camp; 
there are no cats, although I do not admit that 
cats are the worst offenders; there are very few 
boys, and only small ones, and there are no stones 
for them to throw. I do not believe one could 
find a stone in Cassadaga. I saw my own cat 
at home, one day, out eating crumbs with a bird. 
I had to lay him away before I left. We sold our 
home in Massachusetts and I thought it safer to 
put him where he could never be unhappy. 

I hope our little Shelter is still doing good work. 
If it were not for Mr. Weston, there would be no 
Shelter. They have kept it going for the past 
several years. I was unable to do much the last 
two or three years on account of sickness in my 
family, and the other women interested are not 
able to do much. I think it would be missed, if 
it were to cease to exist. If everything is not 


kept as ship-shape as it is at Carver Street, they 
are kind to the animals, and they seem happy 
there. We had very little money and we owe 
much to Mr. Weston for working faithfully for 
little money. . 

Well, I think you must be wearied with this 
long letter. Though I am far away, I am still 
as interested as ever. I wish some of the poor 
animals here might be turned loose in the beauti- 
ful paddocks at Pine Ridge. I do not believe 
they would know what real grass was. I always 
supposed it was as natural for a cat to like catnip 
as it is for a dog to like a good meaty bone. I 
brought down some lovely catnip as a treat to the 
few cats I happen to run across, and they wont 
look at it. It was a.surprise to me. 

Hoping that I have not imposed on you too 
much by this long letter, I remain, Very truly 
yours,—Masreut HAWKINS. 


BUNGALOW NOTES 


Pine Ridge, June 16: The song birds have been . 
unusually numerous this year. Just now they 
are not singing very much; they are too busy 
with their families, but all day until within a 
week or two, we have been enjoying song spar- 
rows, orioles, catbirds, robins, warblers, and a 
bird I am not ornothologist enough to name—an 
elusive bird, for when I think him close by and 
go out quietly to look for him, I never catch even 
a glimpse of him. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Muggins, our old friends the 
English sparrows, occupy the bird house near my 
window again this summer. From the chirping 
I think the brood must be about ready to emerge. 
Mr. Muggins appears to have deserted his family, 
for I see only little Mrs. Muggins flying back and 
forth every few minutes with something in her 
bill for the little ones. I have watched carefully 
to see what she brings, and many times I have 
seen green worms hanging out of her bill, thus 
showing (Mabel Osgood Wright to the contrary) 
that the English sparrow is not ‘“‘an unmitigated 
nuisance.’’ This is the third year Mrs. Muggins 
has raised families in the bird house, and I can 
affirm that she feeds many wriggling worms to 
her brood. 

The number of birds we have on our grounds 
this year explodes another theory: ‘‘ You can’t 
have birds if you keep a eat,’’ for Tommy, the 
Pine Ridge cat, is certainly a mighty hunter! 
He is, in his way, a character. I may have 
written about him before. He came to our care- 
taker’s house one day last fall and asked to be 
taken in as one of the family, probably planning 
for a comfortable winter. He asked politely and 
seemed to have no fear of refusal. The dogs did 
not alarm him; if one of them approached too 
near he turned and simply looked at him. Ihave 
seen him do this and have seen the big dog wilt 
away. 

Frolic, an exuberant young collie, who was 
visiting us, sometimes chased Tommy up a tree, 
but it was evident this was fun on both sides, for 
Frolic and Tommy were always ready to join 
forces in a hunt for mice. 

When Barry, our big St. Bernard, came, I 
feared for Tommy, but if they have not become 
friends they have agreed to be neutral, and when 
Barry takes up the entire back porch of the cot- 
tage in his daily nap, as he often does, Tommy 
jumps over him. This habit that Barry has 
taken up is sometimes inconvenient, as he is so 
large it is a long step to get over him. The 
baby, Bobbie, to whom Barry is devoted, scram- 
bles or tumbles over him, or gives up and lies 
down, his head resting on Barry, and goes to 
sleep. 

But to return to Tommy. Owing to the dairy 


farms, and the barns and grain chestsin our neigh- 
borhood, rats and mice abound, or would abound 
if it were not for cats. Traps of all sorts and | 
devices have been tried, but the rats soon learn to 
avoid them. 

There was a fine ‘‘ratter’’ also called Tommy, 
at the cottage, but in a tussle with a rat he got 
a bad bite on his face which caused his death. 
Then came an interval of traps, and I was told 
one day that the rats had become so bold that 
they actually ran up the stairs into the children’s 
rooms, while as to food, nothing was safe unless — 
closed up in tin or iron. It was about this time 
that Tommy appeared, and I wish the men and 
women who are always crying down cats could 
have seen with their own eyes the difference in one 
short week. Tommy cleared the cottage of rats 
and mice first, then he turned his attention to the 
barn. It was no unusual event for Fred to find 
one or two dead rats laid out near the barn door 
for him to see, for Tommy is aware of his skill 
and proud of it. Sometimes he has been seen 
plodding down the driveway from the barn with 
a dead rat in his mouth, taking it to the cottage to 
show what he had done. 

It is a fact worthy of remark that Tommy has 
never been seen with a bird. As he is so anxious 
to show what he kills to the kind friends who have 
given him a home and who feed him, we are sure 


- that if he ever caught a bird he would hasten to 


exhibit it. I think I have mentioned before that 
Tommy is a small cat, maltese and white,. witha 
very sweet expression, who answers if you speak 
to him, and if you take him up in your arms and 


carry him around keeps up a continuous gentle 


purr. 

Tommy has done his work so well in the cottage 
and barn that he has now turned his attention to 
the Bungalow and pays us frequent visits, much 
to the distress of Mr. and Mrs. Muggins. He 
has discovered that there are field mice eating the 
roots of plants in the cemetery, and takes a stroll 
through the paths, looking as he goes for work 
to do there. 

A few days ago I came across him in the woods 
below the Bungalow sitting down quietly looking 
off through the trees at the hills as if ee were 
enjoying the sunset view. 
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June 20 :— 

This has been a very exciting morning for Mrs. 
Muggins. Quite early the most venturesome of 
her brood decided to try their wings and follow 
their mother after she had given them their 
breakfast. I saw the exit of one only from the 
bird house, but I saw later on the pine tree close 
to the house two little ones fluttering their wings 
and calling their mother to come to them. 
When I had a chance to sit down at my window 
and make a business of watching the family 
(about 10 A. M.) there was one little bird in the 
pine tree, another on a cedar tree, while a third, 
the timid one of the family, had his head out of 
the opening evidently trying to get up courage 
to make the plunge. It is amusing to watch him 
look out of the window. He gets half way out, 
turns his head in every direction, starts to come 
out, then when he looks down on the ground you 
can almost hear him say, ‘‘Oh, I can’t! Suppose 
my wings don’t work and I fall all that distance.’’ 

Mrs. Muggins is distracted. Two little ones, 
and there may be three, are in the tree near their 
home, calling and fluttering their wings. They 
are afraid to go down on the ground and search 
for food for themselves, so the mother flies dis- 
tractedly from one tree to another, and then to 
the bird house where the Timid One remains, and 
tries to coax him out. 

In the midst of her anxiety, who should come 
strolling up the walk and go sniffing about under 
the trees where her babies are, but Barry. He 
smells the crumbs of corn bread that Jennie has 
put out in the grass to help the hard-working little 
mother. Then, as he goes away, worse still, 
Tommy appears and jumps up on the bird shelf 
at the kitchen window, where there are more 
bread crumbs, which, whether he is hungry or not, 
Tommy seems to enjoy. 

‘‘He wouldn’t look at them if I put them on a 
dish on the floor” remarks Jennie, and I doubt if 
he would. 

Finally Tommy remembers there is a rat in the 
barn that he ought to keep his eye on and goes 
away, then Mrs. Muggins comes down again in 
the grass, and the little Mugginses chirp and 
flutter their wings, and the Timid One stretches 
his neck out the door and ealls loudly for 
attention. 


Sometimes when Mrs. Muggins has her bill full 
of food for the Timid One and is on her way to the 
door, one of the bolder children who have been 
watching her from a tree, waylays her and 
snatches the food out of her bill. 

It is a very pretty sight when she feeds them 
in the tree, the baby birds opening their bills and 
the mother feeding them carefully. 

Only English sparrows—no sweet song, no 
beautiful plumage, and too prolific,—but I 
think I hear them saying as they chirp outside 
my window: 


‘‘T am only a tiny sparrow, 
A bird of low degree; 
My life is of little value, 
But the dear Lord cares-for me. 


‘‘T have no barn nor storehouse, 
I neither sow nor reap; 
God gives me a sparrow’s portion, 
But never a seed to keep. 


“Tf my meal is sometimes scanty, 
Close picking makes it sweet; 
I have always enough to feed me, 
And life is more than meat. 


‘‘T know there are many sparrows, 
All over the world they are found; 
But our heavenly Father knoweth 
When one of us falls to the ground. 


‘Tho’ small, we are never forgotten; 
Tho’ weak, we are never afraid; 
For we know the dear Lord keepeth 
The life of the creatures He made.”’ 
—A. H. S. 


If members of the League are going out of 
town we wish they would notify us of their 
change of address, particularly if they care any- 
thing about getting news of the League, or if 
they are subscribers to the paper. I would be 
glad to send humane leaflets and stories to mem- 
bers going out of the city if they find a place 
where they think such things are specially 
needed. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


ZIPPO, A LEAGUE DOG 


Perhaps you would like to hear a word about 
the dear dog, Zippo, that I took from the League 
nearly five years ago. Dear Zippo, how he has 
endeared himself to us all! No dear beastie was 
ever better loved or more appreciated. He is 
the most good-natured, affectionate, faithful dog 
that ever drew the breath of life. All our friends 
and neighbors love him too, and say he is ‘‘a per- 
fect gentleman.” He is the most sensitive 
creature that ever lived. I think a cross word 
would break his tender heart, and I fear he would 
surely collapse should he receive a blow. Heaven 
forbid that he ever should be dealt with harshly 
—he certainly never will be so long as his home is 
with us. Some day I would like to bring him to 
the League, that you may see for yourself what 
a dear fellow he is. He is a model of good behav- 
ior when I occasionally take him to the city, and 
such trips he enjoys to the fullest degree. On 
such occasions I take him into the Five and Ten 
Cent Store, and treat him to an ice-cream cone or 
two, over which dainties he is wild with delight, 
and creates much amusement to all beholders by 
the gusto with which he makes the ice cream 
disappear. 

Zippo is the happiest dog in Boston—or at 
least one of the happiest dogs. I am not at all 
satisfied with the pictures, for they do not do him 
justice at all. -Zippo is really a very good-looking 


dog, so everyone says. I have heard more than 
one person say that he has the nicest and kindest 
face ever seen. It is hard to get him to pose, but 
I will send these two, with the films, and if you 
think either one will do, I will not keep you wait- 
ing longer for a better picture, though I mean to 
have a better picture yet. 

Zippo has many interesting tricks which he 
seems to have acquired himself. He will sit up 
and beg with such a wistful look in his beautiful 
eyes that no one has the heart to refuse him. 
That is one reason, I suspect, that he is so plump. 
I am trying to curtail his diet, for he will lose 
his fine figure if he keeps on adding flesh, but he 
appears perfectly well and enjoys life hugely. 
Naturally he is fond of the good things of the 
table, and our friends laugh to see him eat stewed 
prunes and smack his lips over his cup of coffee. 
As his digestion seems perfect, as evidenced by 
his sweet breath and bright eyes and his anima- 
tion, I do not think his food disagrees with him 
in any way. 

Last night we had a little music in the parlor, 
and one of our guests got up and danced to it 
very gracefully, whereat Monsieur Zippo sudden- 
ly rose up on his hind legs and began to dance too, 
all unasked, and much merriment ensued at this 
sight, and even more when I put a doll’s hat on 
his head and he danced about with this gay little 
chapeau, seeming to enjoy the merriment as 
much as the rest of us. 

Zippo and | have just come in froma walk—and 
a session together in the Public Library Branch at 
the head of the street! A very knowing beastie 
is this dog of mine, with his visits to the library, 
the business offices in the city, and even the 
Woman’s Club. A queer place that for a dog 
surely, but those big pleading eyes of his won 
him entrance to that dignified body of ladies 
assembled in regular meeting. It happened in 
this way. Zippo followed my neighbor to the 
very door of the club rooms one day, and when 
she gently told him to go home, he looked at her 
so reproachfully and with so much longing in his 
eyes, that the doorkeeper could not resist his plea 
for admission, and so he was allowed entrance, 
and behaved beautifully all through the meeting, 
and departed a wiser and more knowing dog 
than when he entered. This morning, it was the 
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same way; those eyes of his gained him entrance 
to the Library reading room, where he snuggled 
down on the floor by my side and dozed while I 
looked through the magazines. After leaving 
there we stopped at the bakery, and, purchasing a 
bag of doughnuts, I bestowed one on Zippo, 
whereat he reared himself on his hind legs and 
waltzed all around the bakery floor—his way of 
asking for more! The girl behind the counter 
was so delighted with this performance that she 
immediately bestowed upon the dancer a fresh, 
warm cake, which so pleased Zippo that he offered 
his paw as a mark of appreciation. The dear 
fellow wins his way wherever he goes, and I take 
him with me whenever possible, for he thoroughly 
enjoys these outings, and I certainly enjoy his 
companionship. Sincerely yours,—LOUELLA 
POOLE. 


—_-—_——_——__— 


“WHAT A CAT MAY SAY” 


What boy or girl ever stopped to think of the 
many funny things a cat might say? Well, the 
next time old Tom stands right in your way, and 
looks up at you with his big green or yellow eyes, 
or whatever color they may be, and says ‘‘ M-e-o- 
w,’ don’t be unkind to him by pushing him, or, 
worse still, kicking him aside, but try to make 
out what it sounds like and you will soon under- 
stand that cats can really talk. For this is how 
I found it out: 

One day Sam, our beautiful big black cat, 
followed me to the gate as he was accustomed to 
do—for he would walk along the cross piece of 
the fence beside me until we reached the gate; 
there he would stop and remain until I returned, 
then he would follow me into the house as well 
pleased as if he and I had gone on a nice long 
journey together. This day when I returned, 
having been gone but a very short while, I found 
him there, but instead of waiting he seemingly 
had forgotten about me for his big yellow eyes 
were riveted on a spot across the road. In 
surprise I said, ‘‘What on earth are you looking 
at, Sam?’ Unhesitatingly he answered ‘‘ M-a-r- 
i-a.’’ In consternation I looked in that direction, 
and sure enough there stood a pert young lady 
cat flirting with him. 

In a most commanding tone I said, ‘‘ Come into 


the house immediately, young fellow’; and to 
my horror, would you believe it, for the first 
time in his sweet young life, he disobeyed and re- 
plied in a very impudent manner, ‘“‘ Not n-e-o-w.”’ 

And ever after I knew he meant what he said 
and said what he meant.—M. K. R. 


DUMB BOY’S FAITHFUL DOG 


Down below in the cellars was a crowd of poor 
people, mostly women and girls, and when the 
shell fire was at its height their wailing and their 
prayers were rather troublesome to the Wessex 
boy and his comrades, upstairs, bandaging the ~ 
wounded. The R. A. M. C. men, at most deadly 
risk to themselves, managed to clear most of the 
cellars, carrying out the people on shutters, and 
taking them away in ambulances to hospitals. 
To one of these casualty clearing stations was 
brought a boy of nineteen, who had been gassed. 
He was a lifelong paralytic and wizened like an 
old man and deaf and dumb. Nobody knew 
where he had come from or to whom he belonged 
but he had one creature faithful to him. It was - 
a small dog who came on the stretcher with him, 
sitting on his chest. It watched close to him, 
when he lay in the hospital, and went away with 
him, sitting on his chest again, when he was sent 
further away to another clearing station. This 
dog’s fidelity to a paralysed boy, who was deaf 
and dumb and gassed, seems to men who have 
seen many sights of war the most touching inci- 
dent they saw. 


ny 


“Whoever restores a young bird to the limb, 

Or gladdens the lives of dumb creatures in need, 

Is one. of Christ’s helpers, whatever his creed, 

Clasps hands with ‘‘the angel that comforted 

Kids hh ev ard | 

But whoever finds pleasure in adding one hurt 

To an innocent life, be it insect or dove, 

Is somehow in league with those who found 
sport 

In nailing the hands of the World’s Greatest 
Love. | | 

Oh, how dare we ask a just God to bestow 

The mercy we grant not to creatures below!” 
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A BOY AND HIS FRIENDS 


A boy, whose father and mother went to the 
country to live, had no brothers or sisters to play 
with, but he found some dear friends whose com- 
panionship made every day seem a delight to him. 

Near the house robins and bluebirds built their 
nests. If this little boy had thrown stones at 
them, or fired his bow and arrow at them, or 
teased his father for an air-gun to frighten them 
with, he never could have made them his friends. 

Every morning he gave them a good breakfast, 
scattering crumbs near the doorstep, and soon 
they became so tame they would alight almost at 
his feet. 

One robin built her nest in the vines that 
covered the porch, and he was very careful not to 
disturb her. By and by there were four little 
robins in the nest. He could see them quite 
plainly from a chamber window. One day a 
little robin fell from the nest and the mother bird 
was-so frightened and unhappy that her cries 
brought the boy out to see what was the trouble. 
When he found the little robin fluttering on the 
ground he ran and called his father, who quickly 
put it back in the nest, and the mother bird and 
the boy were happy once more. 

Other friends that the boy had were the Rat 
and chickens. They would have been afraid of 


him if he had chased them and tried to catch 
them, but he fed them, and kept still while they 
ate, and never frightened them in any way, so 
sometimes when he was sitting on the steps of the 
pleasant back door the hens would come up to his 
feet and eat out of his hand, and one hen was so 
tame she would often fly onto his lap and rest 
there. The pigeons, who fed with the hens, by and 
by learned to know and to love the boy and they 
would light on his head and shoulders, and press 
their pretty heads against his round, rosy cheeks. 
So you see the boy had no chance to be lonely. 

Not far away were woods and fields, and the 
boy often went for long walks with his father, but 
he was never tired, nor did he feel lonely in the 
woods, for he carried nuts and bread crumbs 
there. Soon the bright-eyed squirrels knew him, 
and knew he would not hurt them, or try to 
catch them and take them away from the beauti- 
ful trees they loved so much. They became his 
friends and chattered to him in squirrel language, 
and ran along the grass or in the trees close beside 
him, sometimes sitting up and folding their paws 
and looking at him without any fear. 

As the boy grew older he made more friends, for _ 
when his father found that he was always kind to 
the helpless animals and birds he trusted him to 
go into the barn where the little calf and the good 
mother cow were, and carry to them something 
they liked to eat. The boy and Blossom, the 
little red calf, became close friends, and when 


Cherry, the mother cow, had to leave her little 


one and go to a pasture too far away for the calf, 
the boy and the calf went into a field near the 
house together, and one kept the other company, 
so they were both happy. 

One day the boy had a visitor from a distant 
city. It was something new for him to have a 
boy playmate, and he thought he should be very 
happy; but when night came and his mother sat 
by his bedside to have the pleasant evening talk 
before he went to sleep, he was very sober and 
begged his mother to “send away the new boy, 
right away tomorrow, for he throws stones at the 
birds and toads and squirrels, and makes them 
so frightened they won’t come near me, and he 
chased our good Cherry when I was bringing her 
home from pasture.” 

The boy’s mother told him she had seen all this 
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and was going to talk to the new boy, then if he was 
no kinder after her talk she should send him home. 

So the boy went to sleep happy in the thought 
that his mother would not let his dear friends, the 
birds and squirrels and toads and the good cow 
and calf, be disturbed or made to suffer. 

Another time I will tell you about the present 
the boy had of a kitten; how kind he was to it, 
and how he found a poor half-starved dog in the 
woods and brought it home, so adding another 
member to his happy family, but this is quite 
enough to think about until another month comes 
‘round.—A. H. 8. 


_ Mrs. Florence Suckling, editor of the “ Army 
of Kindness,” in the Romsey (England) Adver- 
tiser writes: 

An old member of ours has been reading the 
life of the founder of the Salvation Army, and has 
extracted the following from Vol. II. (page 105), 


relating to her daughter Emma. We should 
add that both General and Mrs. Booth were firm 
supporters of the cause of justice for animals, 
and, with that intention, founded the Band of 
Love for children, which is a society resembling 
our Band of Mercy. Mrs. Bramwell Booth, the 
wife of the present head of the Salvation Army, 
particularly encourages the Band of Love, and 
when she had more leisure used frequently to 
address its meetings. 

“Tt was when Emma was a girl of thirteen, 
during Mrs. Booth’s first visit to Portsmouth, 


that an incident occured which serves to illustrate 
the intense hatred of cruelty with which they 
were all, from the first, inspired. She was out 
for her usual walk with the governess, when a 
donkey cart drove past, and she noticed the boy 
belaboring the donkey with a stick. 

‘‘She called out to him to desist, but he only 
laughed and hit the harder. Snatching herself 
away from the governess, Emma ran after the 
cart, and after a long chase at length overtook it 
and caught the reins. The boy leaped down and 
tried to pull the donkey away. But he found his 
match for once. Snatching the stick from his 
hand, Emma showered her blows upon his head 
and shoulders, saying: ‘There, now! How do 
you \ike it?” 

“The boy was a strong young fellow, and could 
no doubt. have easily turned the tables upon his 
assailant. But her tears and pleadings proved 
more powerful than her blows. He was surprised 
and touched, and surrendered unconditionally, 
promising never to repeat his cruelty, and kneel- 
ing at her request, beside the donkey in the dusty 
road, to ask God to pardon his sin. As they rose 
from their knees the conquered ruffian apologized 
for having brought her so far out of her way, 
and offered to drive her back. Seated beside 
him in the donkey cart she rode home in triumph, 


‘admiring the little steed and exhorting the lad to 


feed it well and treat it with every kindness. In 
the meantime the governess had returned to 
complain of Emma’s rashness, but the delighted 
mother listened with undisguised pleasure to the 
tale, and clasped with joy her daughter to her 
heart, rejoicing most of all at the happy sequel to 
the brave attempt. 


NINE PERSONS SAVED BY DOG 


EVERETT, December 20—Nine persons nar- 
rowly escaped injury in a fire in the dwelling- 
house at 91 and 93 Irving Street, East Everett, 
which caused a loss of about $1,500. 

The residents of the house owe their lives to 
the barking of a St. Bernard dog, owned by 
Judson A. Logan, who lives on the second floor. 

Patrolman Edward Welsh, who was passing on 
his beat, saw the flames and sent ina call for the fire 
apparatus, but the occupants, thanks to the dog, 
had made their escape before the firemen arrived. 
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Courtesy of Boston Record 


TIMOTHY AND HIS DOG 


On May 26 a fire broke out in the basement of 
26 Rochester Street, city. Timothy Clifford, 
eleven years old, who lives there, was out playing 
when he saw the smoke. He thought it was 
rubbish burning, until he saw the engines coming, 
and also saw his mother and little sisters out on 
the fire escape going across to the opposite build- 
ing. He then thought of his dog. He asked 
some of the other boys if they had seen him, and 
was told that they had seen him on the fire 
escape near the window. 

By this time the smoke was so blinding that 
nothing could be seen of the animal. Clifford 
could not go into his own house, so rushed into 
the next building and crossed the fire escape in 
the dense smoke, with flames shooting out from 
the lower windows, right up to where the dog 
was, and found his pet lying almost unconscious. 
The poor fellow had tried to follow the boy’s 
mother, who thought his foot must have got 
caught. | 

Clifford took the dog in his arms to a safe place 
and everything possible was done for him. His 
fur was badly singed, he coughed, and could not 
seem to swallow. The boy decided to bring the 
dog to the League, and Dr. Sullivan did all he 
could to save him, but he died the next day. 
Clifford risked his own life by going through 
flame and smoke to save his dog, an unusual 


thing for a boy of his age todo. The dog would 
have been heavy for a much older person to have 
carried. Clifford was excused from school by 
his teacher and came to the League the next day 
to see how his dog fared; he beheld the dead body, 
and it was a silent grief that he showed. No 
tears were shed, but he explained that he took 
this dog when a stray puppy only six months 
old, abused, and cast into the streets by the 
owners, and that he was the only one the dog 
loved. He seemed to think the dog did not 
catch his foot, but was waiting in the house 
because he thought his master was there. A 
few hours later on the same day young Clifford 
brought a stray kitten to the League “because it 
didn’t have no home nor nothing,’ and he 
thought it would be better off here. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of June the League re- 
ceived 5347 cats, 469 dogs, 51 horses, and 57 
smaller animals. We placed 69 dogs and. 63 
cats in good homes. 


A female dog was found on the street in a 
condition which needed special care. One of 
our cars picked her up and brought her to the 
League where, in a short time, seven puppies 
were born. The female puppies have been put 
to death, but there are four very pretty male 
puppies that are so worthy of good homes we are 
holding them with their mother for a time. The 
poor mother seemed very thankful to get into a 
safe shelter. She had no collar on, and probably 
had been turned out by some heartless person 


who discovered her condition and wanted to get 
rid of her. | 


Anyone seeing a horse that needs a vacation 
would do the horse a favor by asking the owner 
if he will not give it a vacation at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses in Dedham, where we 
are glad to receive any of these faithful four- 
footed friends, and give them a rest and the best 
of care while they are recuperating from hard 
work. 
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Will our members please bear in mind that the 
summer brings us a vast increase in the amount of 
work, and if they can spare us a little donation 
through the summer, however small it may be, 
we would be glad to receive it, for it is impossible 
to keep up so large a work throughout the sum- 
mer without getting behindhand financially. 

It. does not seem long since we made applica- 
tion for a new car. We have four cars running 
every day, but we could easily use half a dozen 
if we only had them. | 


This is not too early to talk about our Annual 


Fair on December 5 and 6. We have, ready to © 


be made, over one hundred aprons of different 
styles, and are waiting for some kind friends of 
the cause to come forward and take one or more 
to make for the Fair. If any are willing to 
help in this way, and cannot conveniently come 
to the League, they can send a note or post-card 
to Miss Phillips, 51 Carver Street, who is in 
charge of this branch of the work, and she will 
send aprons all ready to be made. We also 
solicit the books that our friends are reading 
when they get through with them, and if they 
will send them to 51 Carver. Street, we shall be 
very glad of them, and will save them for our 
Fair. Any other articles that are either useful 
or beautiful may be sent to us at any time as 
we have a good store room, and it is encouraging 
to us to see things coming in for the Annual Fair 
upon which we depend so much for assistance in 
our work. 

We have had one very valuable gift donated 
to the Fair which we would be glad to get a 
purchaser for,—a bar pin with five diamonds 
set in silver. This has been appraised by a 
jeweler who is interested in our work and he 
thinks it ought: to bring about $200. 


Humane education lowers the criminal record. 


Kind deeds outlive marble monuments and 
remain when all else perishes. They are the 
beautiful gems and fragrant flowers of life, 
and are pearls strung for Eternity.—M. C. J. 


REPORT OF THE BRANCHES 
Miss MarGARET STARBUCK 


The report of the work done at the branches 
during the month of May is as follows: 

109 Northampton Street—126 animals re- 
ceived. This branch is at the Work Horse 
Relief Stable. Two little girls called while I 
was there to see the horses. They were much 
interested. The cages for the animals are in 
one part of the stable by themselves, and one of 
the League motors calls every day for the ani- 
mals. Mr. McCarty, the manager of the stable, 
says he has many young visitors, and he never 
refuses them as he thinks it is a good thing for 
the children to see how the animals are cared for. 


Mrs. Moog, Roxbury—171 animals were cared 
for; everything in good condition. Supplied her 
with soap and chloroform. 


Cambridge Neighborhood House—106 ani- 
mals taken. Mrs. Moore being away, Miss 
Gibbs was in charge. She says that almost all 
the animals brought in are brought by boys; very 
few girls seem to trouble themselves to pick up 
stray animals from the streets. I wonder why 
this is so! We have observed this same fact in 
relation to the prizes we give every year for 
deeds of kindness, and have asked the same 
question. Girls are usually thought to be more 
tender-hearted than boys, but boys are more 
courageous, and probably go about more into 
alleys and yards where these miserable animals 
are to be found, and where girls are not apt to go. 


North Bennet Street Industrial School—95 
animals taken in May. The janitor was away 
on his vacation and I was not able to get any 
special incidents relative to the work. 


Parish House, East Boston—Miss Pote, who 
takes charge, and who is deeply interested in the 
work, reports 94 animals in May. She is doing 
a splendid work with the children. 


The work at the House of Good-Will in East 
Boston has been given up. Up to the 26th of 
May they took in 22 animals. The total num- 
ber of animals received at the different branches 
was 614 for May. 


—-- =” 
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HORSE CASES 


One of our members complained of a horse she 
saw in an express wagon, near the Old State 
House, very sad looking, with scars on his hips, 
a lame hind foot, and with sore eyes. Upon 
investigation our agent found this horse was 
twenty years old, quite thin, with thoroughpins 
on both hind legs and badly cockled over on both 
pastern joints of his hinds legs. We bought 
this poor horse and had him humanely de- 
stroyed. 


A horse, holding his head to one side in a very 
uncomfortable fashion, had a very ill-fitting col- 
lar on. A collar that fits has now been selected, 
so that he is relieved. 


A horse was discovered on Charles Street with 
very bad scars on his hips and in a sad condition 
generally. The driver was pulling at his mouth 
viciously. This poor animal was found to be 
seventeen years old, thin, very lame in both 


hind legs, and diseased spine. He belonged to a 


man who let him out for hire every day, and it 


was all this poor creature could do to get upon 


his feet after he had lain down; it was for this 
reason that the hips were so badly bruised. He 
has now. been ‘given the blessed release, as our 
agent purchased him from the stable for the 


purpose of putting him out of his misery. 


A horse suffering from a discharging quittor 
on the left hind leg, and that also had the bridge 


of his nose broken, was working every day, and 
his owner was trying to give him treatment to 
relieve his suffering condition. Our agent made 
the man enough of an offer of money to secure 
the horse and have him put humanely to death, 
which was the most merciful procedure, as the 
owner was getting all the service out of this 
poor sick horse that he possibly could. 


An anonymous complaint came to the League 
regarding a man in Framingham who used his 
horse every day at hard work, covering him with 
a piece of canvas to conceal a running sore. 
The man had been reprimanded by his associates 
because he did not give the sore any kind of care, 
and this cruel owner was heard to remark,—‘‘I 
will work him as long as I can and then kill him.” 
He did not have to work the poor creature very 
much longer, because our agent was speedily 
sent to investigate the matter, and found that 
with a fistula of the withers the horse would 
better be put out of his suffering, and so was 
given the “blessed release.”’ 

On this same trip to Framingham our agent 
visited an Italian in Cochituate who was re- 
ported to be the owner of a horse that had a bad 
sore on his shoulder, and also to be a terribly 
cruel man, whipping his horse with a chain if he, 
in his exhaustion, refused to go. Our agent was 
able to tell the man how to cure the sore shoulder 
by a treatment he prescribed, taking the horse 
from work until the sore was well. The Italian 
had some instruction about being kind to his 
horse, which he promised he would be in the 
future. 

An interesting fact about these two complaints 
is that the person who saw these dreadful things 
happen did not wait to find out the exact name 
of the society to which to send the complaint, 
did not even wait to get pen and ink, or proper 
stationery, or even until he could be tutored in 
ordinary spelling. He was so anxious to have 
these poor horses relieved of their suffering that 
he, in the crudest kind of language, addressed 
his complaints to ‘“‘The Resecue Leag, Bos- 
ton, Mass.’’ and somehow we seem to be well 
enough known to receive this letter and act 
accordingly. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


The death of Mrs. Jeannie Laflin Crane Couch, 
president of the Berkshire Animal Rescue 
League, is a great loss to all the animals lovers’ 
world for her interest in humane work was not 
merely local, but extended far and wide. Mrs. 
Couch was one of the earliest members of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston. She became 
a life member of the League in 1902, and until 
she decided to form a League in her own town, 
she gave an entertainment nearly every summer 
on the grounds of her beautiful home for the 
benefit of the League. Later on she made her 
son, Franklin, a life member of the Boston 
League, and as long as she lived there was never a 
year we did not hear from her and receive from 
her some remembrance to encourage and help us 
in our work. It was my privilege to go to Dalton 
and visit her when she wished to form a League 
and be at the first meeting of the organization. 

‘A few years later I went again and was with her 
when she dedicated the valuable and artistic foun- 
tain for horses and for smaller animals which she 
had put up in her town not far from her own home, 
with an appropriate motto suited to the work. 

For a long time Mrs. Couch had a humane, 
interesting and useful organization amongst the 
young people, which she called the Defenders 
League, and which must have done a great deal of 
good in the town. The ‘‘Home for Little 
Brothers,” purchased by her, was dedicated to all 
suffering and homeless animals, and thishome she 
has left as a standing monument to her memory. 
Her husband, Dr. Franklin Couch, and her son, 
Franklin L. Couch, sympathized with her in her 
work which was doubtless a great comfort to her. 

Not only the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
but many other humane societies, will miss her 
generous assistance and the encouragement she 
always had to give to those who were trying to 
help along’ the cause of our fourfooted friends.— 
A. H.S8. 

A member of the League who is going to 
California the first of October has a beautiful 
little spayed female Manx cat that she wishes 
to board in some family through the winter where 
it will be made a pet. The address of this mem- 
ber may be obtained at the Animal Rescue League. 


West Hanover, MASSACHUSETTS 
June 30, 1920. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: The house is lonely. Dimie 
is dead. He passed away the 13th of May. I 
have loved all the pets I ever had; all had lovable 
qualities, but little Diamond came at a time when 
I needed him and was so gentle, loving, sym- 
pathetic and intelligent he filled a large place. 
He was most beautifully marked and had fine 
expressive eyes. I thank God for twelve happy 
years of his companionship. He would never 
eat until I had patted him, and when I would lay 
my head against his, he would rub his little head 
against mine to show his love. 

He was a perfect cat. I understood him and 
he understood me. He was sick in January, but 
recovered. It was the desire of my heart to make 
Dimie’s last days pleasant and comfortable, but 
early in February I was stricken with fever which 
lasted a long time and he was turned over to the 
care of strangers. I know he missed my loving 
care. He was only allowed to come up stairs 
twice. Once, I was able to go down and was sit- 
ting on the couch and he came in front of me and, 
looked up in my face as if to say “‘ There is some- 
thing wrong.” 

Oh! if I could only have looked into his dear 
eyes once more before they closed forever, I 
would not have such a heartache as I have now. 
I write to you dear friend, because I know you will 
understand. With love,—AvurRELIA  HaAtLu 
BONNEY. 


THE AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CAGE 


The Standard Scientific Method for the 
Humane, Painless and Sanitary 
Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. 
Now used by over thirty leading humane 
societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Place your ORDER NOW for 


SPRATT’S 


Fish and Meat Fibrine 
Dog Cakes 


They are invaluable as a change of diet 
especially during the summer months, 


Write for sample and send 2c stamp for 
catalogue ‘Dog Culture.” 


a 


They sit up and take notice when fed on 


ill Dog Bread 
RL EN eens SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Condition always good when NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


fed on this bread. San Francisco, Calif. | St. Louis, Mo. Montreal, Canada 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston Factory also in London, England 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


H.P.HOOD & SONS 


Dairy Experts 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 243 11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. Istablished 11 years. 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Telephone Dedham 209-J 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


DOG FOODS: Siiiy'Co Patel, Conn 
Supply Co., Fairfield, Conn. 
CERO-MEATO (a kibbled food) PLAIN BISCUITS : 
K. F.S. MEAT BISCUITS SPECIAL MEAT BISCUITS 


PET DOG AND PUPPY BISCUITS PUPPY MEAL 
PERFECT CONDITION CANNED MEAT 


Send us the breed and number of dogs you feed. You will receive samples and booklet, free, with latest prices. 


Our Motto: “‘ THE FOOD WILL TELL.” 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 a 3 . 
ba with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROSBORY 6 soy) igus ME A HUE nce aR Hatin NS 3 .  .  . 19 LAMBERT AVENUE 
NortH Enp, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL Mig eee. ts . BO NORTH’ BENNETT OFREED 
Souta Enp PT le Pi RS) gegase ee i . .. . 109 NortTHAMPTON STREET 
CaMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HouskE . . . . . .. .  . 79 Moors StREET 
STONEHAM heen sina | Upton ie. ak et ale a eyes 51 MARBLE STREET 
East Boston, Community House . ... era, Sa? See 79 Marion STREET 
MEDFIELD. . Feiss sk he : § . . BartLeTT-ANGELL HoME FoR ANIMALS 
Animals received in 1920... MMMM es cn ey nt, oka ae . 48,289 
Animals brought in by visitors . .  . yi te Ra 6 sea meetan dO, 2 OC) 
Copies of humane literature distributed . RP fry 2 Tota Aa 1 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls madein 1920 .. . Rice Sent aa Ae a Baers ees yh AG 4 | 
Number of animals collected ; ‘ ; sine ; f : sn tale : . 38,086 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 20 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Nim ber of:.caises,ot smal animals treated m{1920°. 3...) SE ea 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1920 .  . ww a ATS 
Number-of horses-humanely killed 5:1920 teste sly ce Rg ee en 
Number of horses given vacations Hr ero hse Non a the LP lan ee ec 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


